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ticular were much disturbed, he retained, unimpaired by
bodily weakness, his admirable intellectual faculties to the
end, which came after twelve days of suffering on the morning
of Friday, November 29, 1929. All that was mortal of him
was cremated at Birmingham.
Of his work as a classical, and especially a Greek, scholar
others are better qualified to speak than the present writer.
He devoted himself especially to the study of Greek history
and law, and of these studies he has left a splendid record in
his great edition of the speeches of the Greek orator Isaeus,
which will always be the chief monument of his scholarly
fame. Of the elaborate commentary in which he expounds
the intricacies of the Attic laws of inheritance and lays bare
the chicanery of the orator's pleadings, it is said by the latest
English editor of Isaeus, Professor E. S. Forster, that it is
" the most valuable and exhaustive commentary that has yet
appeared ", and similar testimony is borne to it by the latest
French editor of Isaeus, M. Pierre Roussel, now Director of
the French School of Archaeology at Athens. Another
valuable contribution by Wyse to the history of Greek law
is the chapter on the subject which he wrote for the Cam-
bridge Companion to Greek Studies, edited by Leonard
Whibley. It contains an account of the interesting and in
some ways exceptional system of law at Gortyn in Crete,
which is known to us from inscriptions, and it treats at
greater length of the Athenian judicial system in the fourth
century B.C. In addition to these special studies Wyse paid
much attention to the remains of ancient Greek writers which
in our time have come to light in Egyptian papyri, and he did
not a little for the correction of their texts, especially for the
text of the " Constitution of Athens ", which is attributed to
Aristotle. But these contributions to learning, recorded in
classical periodicals, are hardly known save to professional
scholars.
Apart from his classical scholarship, in which he was a
master, Wyse was well read and had a fine taste in English
literature, and indeed in everything that was beautiful and
good. In disposition he was modest and retiring, but far
from unsocial; on the contrary, he was fond of good society
in the best sense of the word, and contributed to the agree-